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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines the changing concept of charisaa 
with the aim of distilling some useful meaning that may be applied to 
current political organizations and leaders. The author begins by 
exploring the different meanings of charisma and briefly overviewing 
how it has historically been applied. Charisma is' of Greek origin 
literally meaning a giftr and was originally identified as a gift of 
grace or a divinely inspired calling to ser?ice^\qf ficcr or 
leadership. Today the term has entered common usage a variety of 
'forms and is widely applied to virtually every situation in which a 
pDpular publ^ic or political personality is involved^ There are three 
ways charisma is normally defined today. First is the^ classic 
Weberian idea of supernatural endowment in which a leader derives his 
charisma from divine gifts and maintains this power as long as his 
followers believe in his extraordinary qualities. Second, the term is 
erpanded by Weber and others to refer to the sacred or awe inspiring 
property of groups, offices, and even objects. Third, charisma is 
"popularly used to refer to the personal qualities or to the political 
presence of a leader in politics. The author then examines some of 
the important interpretations of charisma. In particular the 
interpretations of Hax Weber, Carl Priedrich, K.J. Ratnam, Dorothy 
winner, Robert Tucker, Arthur Schweitzer, and Bensman and Givant are 
discussed. (Author/RM) 
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PURPOSE 



charismatic leader is like a beautiful woman* Taken as a whole 
and looked on fitm afar we can all agree as to the extraordinary nature 
of the creature* Yet once we begin a detailed analysis of each part we 
find we have difficulty pointing to exactly those elements that produce 
the effect* 

I intend to examine the changing concept of charisma with the aim 
of distilling some useful meaning that may be applied to current polit- 
ical organizations end leaders* 



SCOPE 

f 

I %d.ll begin by e:qploring the different meanings of this concept-word 
and will develop the understanding by briefly overviewlng how it has his- 
torically been applied* Once defined I will build the foundation with the 
original work by Max Weber* 

Ifb bring additional meaning to Weber's principles I will examine some 
of the in5>ortant interpretations of his work which will show the progress 
towards contemporary usage of charisma* 

••In the ^ole of Max Weber's political sociology, the concepts that, to 

all Intents and purposes, had the greatest Impact on the thinking of our time 

2 

are those of charisma and charismatic leaders." It is true that a great 
deal of scholarship is being applied to the understanding of charisma. The , 
diversity of viewpoint found in this literature indicates the need for 
clearly defined terms. 
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CONTENT 

The term 'charisma' is of Greek derivation literally meaning gift and 
was originally identified as a gift of grace or a divinely inspired calling 
to service, offi^se or leadership • II Corinthians colored the term by indi- 
cating foras in vdiich the gift of divine grace appear* This Biblical con- 
cept was next used by Rudolf Sohm in describing the Roman Catholic Church 
as a 'charismatic institution' but the "conception of charisma underwent its 
most Important extension and formulation in the writings of Max Weber •"'^ 

"The term 'charisma' will be applied to a Certain quality of an indi- 
vidual personality by virtue of ^ch he is set apart from ordinary men 
and treated as endowed with supernatural, superhuman powers, or at least 
specifically exceptional powers or qualities • These are such as are not 
assessible to the ordinary person, but are regarded as of divine origin or 
as exemplary, and on the basis of them, the individual concerr\ed is treated 
as a leader •"^ According to this ..definition by Weber charisma is a property 
attributed to extra ordinary people such as religious prophets but just as 
naturally describes certain artists, political leaders and military heroes* 

' Contemporary writers in sociology and political science are groping 
with the term charisma in an attempt to develop a conceptual framework 
which might be of service in the analysis of twentieth century politics • In 
this attempt to develop a more current concept charisma has lost its con- 
sistency of meanings It has entered common usage in a variety of fonna and 
is widely applied to virtually every situation in which a popular public or 
political personality is involved* 

Martin E. Spencer in his article, •'Wliat is Charisma?" attempts to untangl 
the confusion by listing three ways charisma is normally defined today* The 
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first is the classic Weberian idea of supernatural endowment in which a 
leader derives his charisma from divine gifts and maintains this power as 
long as his followers believe in his extraordinary qualities. Secondly the 
te«tt is expanded by Weber and others to refer to the sacred or awe inspiring 
property of groups , offices and even objects. Each culture has sacred 
83nd>ol8 which are seen as manifesting charismatic qualities. The Consti- 
tution of the United States, the aura surroionding the Office of the Presi- 
dent and the Supreme Cotirt are examples of this type are examples of this 
tjnpe of charisma. Many types of charisma are evident in the current polit- 
ocal environment but it is the third meaning that may be the most valuable today. 
Charisma is popularly used to refer to the personal qualities of a leader, in 
politics to political presence. Charismatic personality becomes based on 
personal attributes, not divine gifts. Current usage has moved away from 
the supernatural and now speaks of extraordinary individuals, magnetic 
political personalities. It seems we are moving away from the p\ire charisma 
and realistically looking at leaders who project charismatic qualities but 
who also understand and manipulate the organizations in which they operate. 

Modem charisma, what Bensman and Givant call *pseudocharisma* , 
readily admits to not being genuine or pure according to the standards set 
by Max Weber. Ohis departure from traditional principles may seem in the 
aaAe llf^it as the growth of organizational theory. Originally a structure 
was brou^t to charisma by defining and listing the elements that made up 
the term. 'Riis wae very important in >r^yiding a fotmdation of thought 
which modem theorists could examine and criticize. Charisma is now going 
throu^ a phase of intense examination in which psychologists, sociologists 
and political scientists are rejecting the idea of a rigid definition. Charisma 
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^ is situational, it depends on the time, on the culture, on the predisposition 
of people involved and therefore the complexity of these factors preclude 
a fixed listing of elements that apply to all situations. Charisma is 
coming of age, it is struggling for a usellil identity which its historical 
definition cannot provide* 

Max Weber 

Charismatic authority is, according to Weber, one of the three pure 
forms of legitimate authority, the other two being rational-legal and 
traditional • It should be understood that these three 'ideal types* do 
not exist independent of one another, do not exist *in jnire ^form. A leader 
may have elements of all three but be characterized by the visiMy dominant 
type. 

When examining charismatic authority three broad areas of study may be 

isolated* The leader and his personal qualities, his followers and their 

ideology, and most importantly the relationship between the two. 

It must be clearly understood that "the concept of 'charisrra' is here 

5 

used in a completely * value-neutral • sense. The term has been applied to 
dictators and religious prophets, to demagogues and war heroes. According 
to Weber they all may be charismatic for charismatic leadership does not 
imply they are possessed of admirable qualities; only that the qualities 
they do e:diibit will be extraordinary, will be perceived to be exceptional 
and not commonly available to man. While there seems to be no one set of 
personal characteristics that charismatic leaders share as a class, one qual- 
ity that may be conmon to all is a contagious faith and confidence in the 
coitmunity' s capacity to overcome, under their leadership, its distress. ^ There 
are no xmiversal charismatics, no leaders who exhibit qualities that elicit 
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a charismatic reaction from all people at all times* What they must share 
In comBon is the ability to excite', to develop a sense of awe, to inspire 
devoted followers for it is only throiigh this ability vdll they continue 
to be' defined as charismatic* Just as quiclcLy as the extraordinary powers 
Inupire the crowd they can evaporate, "to be a charismatic leader is 
Essentially to be perceived as such* It is recognition on the part of 
tho^ subject to authority which is decisive for the validity of charisma* 
RirtheWore, such recognition of charisma on the part of followers must be 
reinforce^- from time to time by the leader's demonstration of charismatic 
powers* He "inust famish * signs' or 'proof of the exceptional ability or 
qualities for the sake of vdiich his followers render him their personal de- 
votion j if he fails over a long period, his charismatic authority may dis- 
appear*''''^ Oratorical brilliance, physical appearance, gesture may all be 
seen as qualities that aid a charismatic leader* ^ Actually the only univer- 
sal quality that can ultljnately be pointed to is the ability to effect 
I)eople In a charismatic manner* 

••The charismatic leader is always the creation of his followers* That 

is, charismatic authority is rooted in the belief system of the followers 

8 

rather than in some transcendental characteristic of the leader*" Al- 
thou^ this reliance oij followers is the cornerstone of a true charismatic, 
the leader, according 4o Weber, does not see himself dependent on his follow^ 
evB. Rather, being called to fulfi'll a mission, he s«es his disciples as 
having a 'duty' toward him and those not followers of his cause are actually 
delinquent in duty*^ Charismatic leaders are able to project this right- 
eousness of purpose because they believe they tap a force, such as God or 
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history, which overshadows coninon events* 

Biis relationship between a leader and his followers is of the great- 
est Iflqportance because it is this interaction that defines charisma and 
sets it apart from other tjrpes of authority. Weber points out that a charis- 
matic relationship between a leader and a crowd is most likely to occur 
during **tiiiies of psychic, physical, economic, ethical, religious or political 
distress*"^^ In other words the catalysis to the charismatic response of the 
followers to the leader is based on the distress experienced by the crowd. 
Charismatic leadership is revolutionary by nature* The leader, because of 
unusual personal qualities, embodies the idea of salvation, of deliverance . 
fi«om distress. He is in essence a savior and this role helps explain the 
special emotional intensity of the charismatic response. The quintessence 
of the divinely inspired charismatic leaded must be Jesus Christ. He be- 
came known in a time of instability due to supernatural powers that inspired 
awe and devotion in his disciples. Even many of the terms sui^^ounding 
Weber's pure fonn of charisma have religious overtones. "It must not be Tfor- 

/ 

gotten fojJ^an instant that the entire basis of Jesus' own legitimation.*, was 

12 

the magical charisma he felt within himself" and the response this sense 
of purpose aroused in people* 

The study of charisma is undergoing intense reexamination. No consensus 
of opinion exists as to vdiat is the true meaning and application of pharisma 
in modem times. I think an overview of the differing theories will lead us 
to a better vinderstanding of charisma. 

CARL PRIEDRICH 

A strict interpretation of charisma leads Carl Priedrich to the con- 
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elusion that charismatic power in its true form only applies to religious 
leader?* He refers back to Corinthians In \Aich a lengthy listing of di- 
vine gifts is noteworthy because of the absence of political leadership, 
''Wlsdooit knowledge, healing, yes, but not leadership, except the particu- 
lar rellidous leadership involved in prophecy* "^'^ 

Rudolf Sohm is used to strengthen: Priedrich's position because . 
Soha applies the basic meaning of charisma, quite naturally, to the Chris- 
tian church, "...the organization of Christiairtty is not legal but charis- 
matic. Christianity is organized by the distribution of gifts of grace 

(Charianata) • • .the charisma is from God, 

Max Weber stated that the use of the value neutral term charisma can 

be applied to situations involving inspirational leaders such as demagogues • 

••Chariama is at tiries a 'crude swindle' and it may be used in any sense, 

profane or sacred, secvilar or religious. . .how this quality might be valued 

objectively 'correctly' from any ethical or other standpoint is completely 
15 

irrelevant." ^ Carl Priedrlch totally rejects this value- fre^ use of chai^ 
isna because it groups together Hitler, Jesus Christ, Mussolini and Moses 
ae being of the same type. He argues that demagogues and leaders of total- 
novenients are fundamentally different from religious leaders in that they are 
typically preoccupied vdth power and organization. This same preoccupation 
with i)0wer argument could be made against those we consider noble charis- 
aatic political leaders such as Roosevelt or Churchill. 

Priedrlch' s most damning evidence against charisma as a modem concept, 
other than ''n religious situations, comes directly out of Weber's own writ- 
ings. Weber assigns mystical, irrational, tmstable qualities to charisma 
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and the soiirce of this \musual power Is seen as magical and supernatural. 
Charisma is described as existing in a world of myth and sorcery where awe 
inspiring leaders have influence over and are able to elicit belief from 
the crowd. Almost by definition it is a type of leadership that is incap- 
able of dealing with 'modem industrial society and unsuperstitious, ,at 
times, cynical, crowds* "The notion of a man-god, or of a human being en- 
dowed with divine or supernatural powers, belongs essentially to that 
earlier period of religious history in which gocjs and men are still viewed 
as being of much the same order/' 

Charisma was an important part of political leadership when church 
and state were one. "At the present time, charismatic leadership is of 
minor importance, simply because the faith in a transcendent being is not 
sufficiently strong or general to provide an adequate basis for legiti- 
mizing any political leadership. • •"^'^ Carl Priedrich is basically calling 
for the rejection of charisma as a. meaningful term in our complex rational 
world, 

K. J. RATNAM 

The article "Charisma and Political Leadership" by J. Ratnam contin- 
ues the discreditation of charisma. His main contention is that charisma 
is so vague a term and involves so many ijnneasurable factors that it is now 
of little value when attempting to understand a leadership situation. What 
are the qualities of a charismatic, can they be listed and used as a yard- 
stick against which we may evaluate leaders? Weber makes no clear state- 
ment on what the relevant qualities are.. Rather we must look at the reaction 
of the followers to see if a charismatic relationship exists. To Ratnam 
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••all thls\l8 very confusing. F^or one thing it is not very helpful to be 
told that the only •proof* of a leader* s charismatic authority is its re- 
cognition as genuine by his followers. We want to know more about how 

18 

•perscMial charisma* comes to recognized, •• 

What produces the * emotional bond* that exists between a leader and 
hi» followers? Uiis psychological ability to inspire confidence is not 
unique to charismatic leadership. The society, the issues, the time a 
leader comes to the stage all Influence the charismatic process. Having so 
many variables, it seems to Ratnam that skillful management could play an 
iBportant role in making leaders. Propaganda is an effective political 
tool and manifestations of popularity cannot always be taken on face value, 

Ratnam* 8 purpose is to point out that charisma is not now defined in 
a manner that meaningfully makes it distinct, I believe rather than attempt- 
ing to discredit the term, his point is really to encourage a more holistic 
approach to the study of this leadership style, 

DOROTEIY WILUJER 

Carl Priedrich used the idea of myth to disci*edit modem charisma, 
Dorothy Willner takes exception to this stating that charisma actually "de- 
pends xxpon the leader* s ability to draw upon and manipulate the body of 
myth in a given culture and the actions and values associated with these 
myths»**^^ 

She begins by questioning the indiscriminate and widespread use of the 
word charisma stating that scholarly examination of— t^e concept is nrast 
justified. She wonders vAiether the defining of charisma requires a listing 
of personality traits. Standing firmly behind Weber she contends "it is not 
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so much what the leader Is but how he is regarded by those subject to his 

authority that is decisive to the validity if charisma^ His character re- 
sides in the perceptions of the people he leads*" ether he is in the seiv- 
vice of heaven or hell the person who has an inspiring effect upon a group 
is charismatic for that group • 

The birth of a charismatic leader is most likely to occur in a climate 
of uncertainty and unpredictability • With this in mind Willner contends 
charismatic authority is most visible today in newer nations which are ixn- 
dergoing economic, religious and political distress* This seems in con- 
jTxnction with the thinking of Max Weber. 

In '^The Rise and Role of Charismatic Leaders" the process of coming to 
power is outlined. An individual presents himself in a time of need and 
initially inspires a small elite group of disciples. Eventually all those 
predisposed to the coming of a new order will respond to the leader's voic- 
ing conmon grievances by giving him their support. "The charisma of a \ 
leader is bound up with and indeed, may even depend upon his becoming assim- 
ilated in the thought and feelings of a populace, to its sacred figures, 
divine beings or herpes." 

Each culture has a body of myth that explains tlie past, present, as well 
as the future. It gives a people an Identity, something in common that tl^s 
them together. When a leader is able to associate himself and his message 
with this communal myth he is in fact validating his authority. "The assim- 
ilation of historical events to the pattern of traditional myth endows the 

22 

event or individual with the aara or sanction of the myth Itself." Hit- 



ler associated his political party with a historical, mythical view of 0€3>. 
maaT^ttlture that inspired followers. He derived his charismatic power irom 
this myth and helped perpetuate the association by use of symbols, cere- 
nony and propaganda. ^ 

©le strategy for achieving this association with myth includes 
rhetoric employed in speeches; allusions to myth and history; use of ges- 
ture and movement; employment of ritual and ceremony; and the manner of 
dealing with doubt and crisis.^*' Being, culturally derived the charismatic 
elements that are responded to will differ from country to country. 

Tftllner believes that this charismatic leader, who is a symbol of \inity, 
is evident in many developing nations. "The charismatic leader can conceiv- 
ably use his appeal to integrate the state and to create strong central 
government institutions to modernize the society. She sees the concept of 
charisma as vital to the vmderstanding of modem political activity and be- 
lieves it is through charismatic leaders that third world nations will unify 
and develop. 

ROBEET TUCKER 

^ Robert Tucker is a staunch defender of chailsma's place in the political 
liorld; particularly when applied to revolutionary movements. Problems do 
ertst in clarity and application of the term but these will be met as more 
theorists grope to apply charisma to particular situations. 

The bases for the view of charismatic leadership as revolutionary 
comes from Weber's point that charisma is alien to the world of everyday 
routine, that it calls for new ways of life and thought. It rejects old 
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rules and demands change thus being innovative and revolutionary in 
character. 

Robert Tucker sees the growth process of a charismatic movement in 
very much the same manner as Dorothy Willner* The initial phase is the 
formulation of a small charismatic following. As it attracts new members 
it achieves the status of a movement. It develops an organization vrtiich 
in the modem world is most likely to take the fom of ,a political party. 
If great nimibers turn to the charismatic a mass movement Is formed that 
will attempt to gain political power. Once in power it xoill have enormous 
resources of influence and may even become international in scope as the 
world conniunist movement was able to do. 

It is very important to avoid the problem of confusing power and 
charisma. A case should always be examined back to the person* s emer- 
gence as a leader once he has achieved a' certain status. Power is a 
source of phenomena Ithslt ' very much rjas^nbles the effecits of ^hai*isma With- 
out actually being such. A leader does not need to achieve power in order 
to qualify as a charismatic. What is important is that he attract a 
charismatic following and show the distinct ability to become the center of 
; the charismatic movement as it grows along the lines defined above. This 
movement may never actually achieve power but it is charismatic all the same 
if it meets this criteria. 

Tucker has isolated a general rule that may be applied to all cases 
and used as a test of authenticity. "When a leader-personality is genulne- 
ly charismatic, his charisma td.ll begin to manifest itself before he be- 
comes politically powerful. . .the pre-power stage of a leader's career is 
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of critical significance." * 

l\icker subscribes to the belief, already covered, that a charismatic 
leader arises in times of distress and is perceived as in essence a savior* 
The insight he brings to this is the idea of 'situational charisma' • This 
refers to a •♦leader-personality ^of non-messianic tendency who evokes a 
charismatic response simply because he offers, in a time of acute distress, 
leadership that is perceived as a source and means of salvation from dis- 
tx^ees." Franklin D. Roosevelt is used as an Example and in fact there 
is a theory that our greatest presidents achieved their status, not be- 
cause of their own innate ability, but because they were in office and res- 
ponded to this ilation*3 needs at historic times. Charismatic leadership is 
situational in that the times predisposed the general public to look for 
someone "to save them from their current problems. 

Turning his attention to the people being moved Tucker sees a charis- 
matic a»vement as most likely in a society that is experiencing many foras 
of distress concixrrently. Study of the phenomenon of distress may actually 
lead to «m under standi:ng of vrtien people in large numbers become * charisma- 
hungry* , vdien a leader who offers salvation is most likely to be accepted. 

Qiarismatics do have certain personal qualities that seem common to 
them as a class. •*Not^ble among these is a peculiar sense of mission, com- 
prising a belief both in the movement and in themselves as the chosen instru 
ment to lead the movement to its destination." As a whole these leaders 
seem to show vmusixal powers of vision and communication. They are able to 
quickly grasp a situation, even if it is new to them, and just as quickly 
formulate a response that is consistent with their movement. Stubborn self- 
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confidence, limitless faith In their ability to Influence change and a 
righteous sense of purpose seem to surround these inspirational leaders c 

It should be remembered that their personality qualities ax*e only 
one of the many elements that ;tnfluence the crowd. The policies they de- 
velop, the fonmila for salvation they expose is important to their being • 
accepted as leaders • Great personal powers of persuasion, or any other 
characteristic, only aids them in accomplishing the goal of leadership. 

Robert Tucker is one of several contemporary writers that sees chai^ 
ismatic leaders consciously fomulating a method to influence people to 
gain power. Charisma is no longer left to the will of the gods but is 
created throxagh propaganda, manipulation and conscious effort. The conmin- 
ist conspiracy, the capitalist conspiracy ox^ the Jewish conspiracy are all 
deliberately developed theories intended to \anite a people behind a partic- 
ular leader in an \anstable time. Charisma is coming into the twentieth 
century, into an age of mass conimanlcaticns and psychological manipulation. 

We need to consider what happens to a charismatic movement after the 
death of its founding leader. Weber calls this the depersonalization of 
charisma or • routinization* . It is transformed from a purely personal, extra- 
ordinary ' relationship into a more established type of authority. Ex- 
amples are the Pope or royal families \rtiere charisma is passed down genei^ 
ation to generation. 

Many have difficulty using routine and charisma ift* tiie Jsame sentence. 
Pure charisma is anything but routine and it makes little si^^ to call 
charismatic what is actually a transfonnation process to traditional or 
bureaucratic authority. "Weber might have stood on firmer ground if he had 
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couched this part of his theory of charismatic leadership not in terms of 

the routinizing of charisma^ but rather In terms of its transformation into 

28 

other forms of authority." 

« 

This is not to say all charismatic el-ements die vdLth tfteir founding 
l#ader» 'Ricker sees a cult of the foiinder phenomenon that reveres the 
memory of the fallen leader. Lenin is used as an example of this type of 
•cult of the founder*. Although his charisma did not transfer to a suc- 
cessor It did live on in the movement he founded and became a new part of the 
culture and myth of Russian society. 

ARTHUR SCHWEITZER 

Modem thought on charisma has easily moved from the idea of supejv 

natural gifts of divine origin to placing emphasis on a sense of calling. 

It seems that to convey this sense of purpose 3 leader "has to refrain from 

certain worldly pleasures of the multitude and thus show his single-minded 

29 

cOBBdtaent to his task." Schweitzer may be confusing form and substance. 
It seems that the fom that is presented, often through the media, is most 
Important to modem charismatic leaders and the substance is important in- 
teracting on a personal level. Modem conimmicatlons and the 'science of hype 
hiv« taken much of the genuine personal element out of charisma. Personal 
contact Is often dlscoxiraged' for it cannot be controlled in the same manner 
as the media. The line between a leader and an actor is a fine one. The 
charismatic '•is constantly in danger of becoming an actor by playing upon the 
enotlons of his listeners. In possessing the power to arouse ecstasies, he 
generates the enthusiasm of the masses and derives power from their emotion- 
al attachment to him. Hie enthusiasm for a charismatic figure may thus be 
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mlciplaced If the leader himaelf feels no commitment either for the cause 
or for the well-being of his followers.*'"'^ It should again be i^embered 
that charisma is a value-neutral term, it may be used in many ways that are 
manipulative or misdirected. 

The charismatic leader gets his authority from the issues he is 
associated \fith and his power depends on how effectively he makes these issues 
the passionate concern of his followers, "Actually, the motive to please his 
followers by adopting any kind of possible issue fits the political manipu- 
lator;,"'^^ The first rule of politics is to get elected, A leader with an 
intense sense of purpose might actually feel righteous in using media and 
manipulation in achieving his noble end, 

\ 

Max Weber distinguishes four kinds of political leaders in which chaiv 
israa is evident in two. The first 'is the demagogue who is not conraitted to 
any values, "Being lanable to commit himself to a cause,' he remains a mere 
agitator who cannot translate the confidence of voters into a purposeful 
policy. His lack of inner commitment prevents him from becoming a genuine 
chaidsmatic leader."-^ Strikingly different is the ideological leader who 
is able to enunciate his Ideology effectively* The confidence of his follow- 
ers rests solely in their belief in his issues and motivated only by ideol- 
ogyf not any inspiration, he fails to become a chai*ismatlc leader. 

Two of Weber* s types of political leaders are charismatic, Tlxe flrot is 
the clearly charismatic leader of a party. His authority is derived from his 
competence as a party leader and from hls^ ability to gain and hold the confi- 
dence of the masses. The extraordinary qualities of the leader and the in- 
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tensity of the devotion of the C3x>wd are both ntuted in this type of leader* 

Altho^!gh the Inspiration and emotion are at a low level it seems only fitting 

for the element of distress in the society is often minimal • 
♦ 

The remaining type is the Caesariet leader whose charismatic qualities 
may be recognized either by voters or soldiers ^ General de Gatille exemp- 
lifies this leader, what Weber called 'the dictator of the battlefield of 
elections' • He personified the authorization tendency in political charisma, 
the tendency to glorify one leader* 

♦ Schweitzer views the different kinds of political loaders and concludes 
that i)oliticai charisma is compatible with democracy if mass emotionality 
haa been turned into an emotional bond between leader and led; if the 
leader has captured or built up a political organization by means of which he 
gains and renews his power in competitive elections; if he respects and 

utilizes democratic institutions and procedures and has his power delimited 

♦ 

by theffl} and if his goals and policies are inspired and limited by some 
75 

d«aocratic creed*"^ The more of these conditions are met the more demo- 
cratic Is charisma, the fewer met the more dictatorial the charisma* 

Politics does have a castrating effect on charisma in that ultimately 
the party organization will overpower the emotionalism of natural charisma^. 
Charisma is the creative revolutionary force of history because it has the 
capacity tg^^dermine tradition as well as bureaucracy* But just as 
the momentary intensity of charisma gains authority the process of an estab- 
lishment, regaining influence is already begun* "Every chaidsma is on 
the road from a turbulently emotional life that knows no economic ration- 
ality to a slow death by suffocation under the weight of material interests; 
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every hour of its existence brings it nearer to this end," 
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is an important element in the coming to power of political leaders, it 



Bensman and Oivant in "Charisma and Mqdemity; The Use and Abuse 
of a Concept*' modernize charismatic thinking. In established political 
institutions we are not dealing with pure charisma vdiich is revolution- 
ary, direct, unmediated and out side all institutional organizai:ions. 
Rather we are dealing with charisma of office which is in many ways the 
opposite of charisma in its piire form. 

Weber himself was aware secular, political charisma exists in modem 
political states "in times of great public excitement, 'charismatic leadets 
may emerge even in solidly bureaucratic parties, as was demonstrated by 
Roosevelt's campaign in 1912." The intervention of a genuine charis- 
matic personality will greatly unsettle a political organization and 
rational forces will eventually succeed in checking charisma. "Tljis will 
also remain tru^ of the United States, even in the face of the* plebisci- 
tary presidential primaries, sincfe in the long run the continuity of pro- 
fessional operations is tactically superior to emotional worship. .Only 

extraordinary conditions can bring aboufc the triumph of charisma over the 
37 

organization." 

Modem charisma, the idea of political presence, certainly differs in 
fundamental ways from a charisma of earlier times. Perhaps they do share 



larger than life quality. In the popular sense of the word, even vrtien 



plays a minimal role as a part of the on going political system. 



BENaiAN AND GIVANT 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



tised to describe niovie stars or professional athletes, v/e are seeing 
charisma as the ability to project a larger, more powerful image than 
atre physical ^presence might suggest. It has been modernized by the use of 
Mas media to achieve this effect* This development came after the writings 
of Max Weber and limit his thinking to an earlier time. 

©le form of charisma has been drastically altered within this cen- 
tury. •TO.timately the modem usage of the term charisma refers to an 
ability to project ixi image of direct, exciting, sincere, engaging and 
•human persona*." - The very term 'project' implies, in the modem world, 
that these qualities are presented frxjm a distance •"'^ Modem mass com- 
XDUnication uses charisma to overcome these distances. "Modem charisma 
entails the ability, whether planned or unplanned, to use oi* to be used 

l>y the mass media in such a way as to convey a sense of immediacy that 
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appears to negate the very media that requires its use." 

j^t as power can artificially appear to be charismatic so can the 
TOdla falsely produce this effect. It is argued that historically charisma 
had to be real to have a lasting effect; in modem times it is often 
artificial and contrived and only genuine in rare instances. Karl Lowen- 
ateln uses de Oaiille as an example of this type of artificial charismaV 
the result of extremely skillful mar*lpulation of propaganda techniques. 

Charisma in its classic sense meant direct, immediate social inters 
action. In its modem usage it is indirect, conveyed by intervening agen- 
des* We live in a high technology mass society that', has imposed its own 
Imprint on what once was a very e^ctraordinary quality. Past studies have 
not Inquired into the role media plays in modem charismatic political 
leaders. Bensman and Oivant sees this aa the cornerstone to understanding 
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present day chariamatics* 

"Ihe concept of genuine charisma, as used by Weber, referred to actual 
personal relationships between a leader and his Followers • The mass media sub- 
atitutes symbolic social relationships for actual ones." The idea that 
chariania is the result of rational calculation and plannin^s is contrary to 
the original belief that charisma is nonrational and natural (a gift of 
grace )• Once it is clear that modem charisma is not necessarily genuine 
or pure, in Weber's vise of the tera, we can tonderstand the concept in mod- 
em, political situations • 

Modem • scientific politics' Includes the rational search for charis- 
matic leaders • We have gone a step beyond using media to project the image 
of a leader and are rationally choosing leaders on their media skills* Peiv 
sorjal^haracteristics, values and issues all are of secondary importance • 
Ihe goal is to get into power, so speech and dramatic lessons are taken, ^ 
elaborate ceremonies planned, a commodity - the charismatic leader - is created. 

Ttodem charisma rests upon the conscious selection of themes, appeals, 
slogans and Imagery that la based upon the systematic study of audiences, 
target populations, constituencies and strategic publics*" The human 
relations movement has come to politics* The behaviorial sciences are 
being used to study 'how to sell a pblitical product* ^ 

We are actually reaching the point v*iere i}0litical personalities of 
star quality are so numerous it is hard to conceive of a modern political 
movement without a charismatic spokesman* They decry bureaucratic imper- 
sonaiity, economic exploitation, political cornaption and promise to bring 
new leadership to the co\jntry. O'ften the real goal is not reform but to 
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become a part of the establishment and power structure they so loudly 
criticized. 

Bensoan and Oivant have sought to demonstrate that the concept of 
charismatic leadership, as developed by Weber, is of little use to 
analyais of modem politics and social movements. The very size, Impei^- 
:n?: aonality, and fragility of msss society produces crises and stresses 

that can be exploited on a mass scale by means of the rational use of 
charisma. Max Weber, living in a very different time, did not foi*esee 
this possibility. 

We must develop a new term, 'pseudocharisma' , to allow us to trans- 
cend charisma's historical meaning. "Pseudocharisma simply means the em- 
ployment of the means, imagery, the appearance of charismatic leadership 

a rational device by which rationally calculating leadership groups 
attempt to achieve or maintain power Ch^irisma has lost much of its 
excitement as it has been modernized. Our world is so rational that even 
.our seemingly emotional leaders are based in rationality. 
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CONCLQSION 

\ 

We have seen- an amazing evolution of charismatic leaders. Religious 
prophets, such as Jesus Christ and Moses, are closely related to the orig- 
inal pure type of charisma. World history is studded with heroic exam- 
ples of extraordinary men who captured the Imagination of their followers. 
Max Weber's typology was an attempt to develop an ideal standard against 
which charisma could be examined > As difficult as it is to categorize ex- 
traordinary individuals his writings on charismatic authority provided 
much insight, until recently. 

With the advent of mass commmi cations and industrialization new 

rules were imposed. Weber "failed to foresee the 'rational* political 

43 

movements based on the systematic exploitation of irrationality".^ He 
failed to foresee that the nattiral, lancontrollable, irrational quality of 
charisma would be replaced by rationally, planned charismatic leaders. The 
truly unique, extraordinary and personal quality of charisma has been homogenized 
and modernized into an efficient and efft^ctive concept yet lacking the magic 
It once had. 
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